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MALI - BASIC DATA 


1975-450MF 
1976-490MF 
1977-470MF 
1978-440MF 


1979-425. 8M 


Area and Population 


Area 

Population Growth Rate 
Population (1979) 
Population density 


= $1.00 
= $1.00 
= $1.00 
= $1.00 
F = $1.00 


1,240,710 square kilometers 

2.6 per cent 

6.6. million /A/ 

5.3 persons per square kilometer 


Exchange Rate: US $1.00 = 425.8 MF (1979) 


All values in U.S. $ million and represent period averages unless otherwise 


indicated. 


Income, Production, Employment 
GNP at current prices 
Per capita GNP current prices ($) 
Rate of growth in real GNP 
Indices: Base Year = 100 (1969) 
Industrial production 


Average wage per annum ($) 
Salaried labor force (in thousands) 


Money and Prices 
Money supply 


Indices: (Base Year = 100 = 1963) 
Retail sales prices 


/A/ - estimates 


1977 1978 1979 


850 970 /A/ 998 /A/ 
136 149 /A/- 151 /A/ 
7% 5% 4.8% 


168.3 201.7 /A/ 207.5 /A/ 
803 /A/ 870 /A/ 942 /A/ 
113.9 /A/ 123.4 /A/ 133.9 /A/ 


204.2 268.2 319.6 


472.8 630.5 605.9 





Balance of Payments 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves 

Annual debt service 2.6 

External public debt /B/ 

Ralance of payments +21.0 

Balance of trade -44.7 

Exports, fob 123.5 96.6 

US share 0.0078% 0.0095% 
Imports, cif 170.2 211.4 

US share 0.03% 0.03% 


Public Finance 


Current revenue 


Current expenditure 


Data source: Direction Nationale du Plan et de la Statistique 
and Banque Centrale du Mali and Centre Malien de Commerce Exterieur 


/B/ - Figures not available 





SUMMARY 


While the impact of adverse weather conditions in 1979 continued 
to plague the Malian economy, the increased usage of modern tech- 
niques in the agricultural sector helped to alleviate the effects 
of inadequate rainfall in certain areas. Although Mali is not yet 
self-sufficient in food, food crop production has continued to ex- 
pand since 1974, except for a slight decline in 1978. Export crop 
production, traditionally more vulnerable to weather than food 
crop production, continues to fluctuate. The 1979 cotton crop, 
Mali's principal earner of foreign currency, was good while sales 
of other export crops declined. 


The agricultural prospects for 1980 were fair. There was adequate 
rainfall in the areas where food crops are grown. Export crop 
production was expected to improve over that of 1979, except for 
rice production, which was likely to suffer another decline. 


Mali's overall balance of payments in 1979 showed a deficit of 
$1.8 million in contrast to the $17 million deficit of 1978. 

Total imports increased from the 1978 level of $247 million to 
$261 million in 1979; total exports increased from the 1978 level 
of $100 million to $111 million in 1979. The largest increases in 


imports were for petroleum products, machinery and transportation 
materials, and pharmaceutical products. 


The trend in public finance shows a continuous deterioration since 
1975 when there was a surplus of $6.9 million compared to 1979 
when there was a deficit of $15.9 million. Inflationary pressures 
on monetary expansion declined in 1979, because the money supply 
increased only 15 percent compared to a 25-percent increase in 
1978. This was reflected in a reversal of the trend in consumer 
price indexes from a 33-percent increase in 1978 to a 4-percent 
decline in 1979. 


The investment climate for U.S. firms is generally favorable and 
Mali maintains a liberal system of payments and transfers in in- 
ternational transactions. Firms cannot expect, however, to find 

a well-organized business or physical infrastructure or an ade- 
quate reserve of skilled personnel. All business transactions are 
conducted in French, and much of the modern sector of the economy 
is dominated by State corporations. 


Companies considering investing in Mali should look to agro- 
industry and related fields. The Government of Mali encourages 
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investments in agro-industry, and American technology could pro- 
vide positive results in this area. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Agriculture 


Agriculture and livestock production account for nearly 50 per- 
cent of Mali's gross national product. These two sectors provide 
a livelihood for the vast majority of the population, almost 90 
percent of whom live in rural areas. Although agricultural pro- 
duction continues to fluctuate depending on climatic conditions, 
some production increases have been achieved, particularly in the 
agro-industrial and export product sectors, because of promotional 
efforts of the Malian Government designed to increase cultivated 
areas of profitable crops and because of special programs of 
mechanization. 


Food Crops 


Although Mali has not yet achieved self-sufficiency in the pro- 
duction of its major food crops (millet, sorghum, corn, and rice), 
it has shown since 1974 a favorable trend despite the poor and in- 
termittent rainfall of 1978 and 1979. A total of 767,800 tons of 
sorghum, millet, and corn were produced for local consumption in 
1979. Rice production, which has been promoted extensively by the 
Government during the last few years, reached the 143,000-ton 
level in 1979. The Malian Government estimated it needed 1,140,000 
tons of corn, millet, and sorghum and 190,400 tons of rice for 
local consumption during 1979. The shortfall had to be made up by 
aid and commercial imports. Food crops were expected to be some- 
what better in 1980. If the upward trend continues, Mali hopes to 
be self-sufficient in food crop production by 1982. 


Export Crops 


Cotton is Mali's principal export crop. In 1979, 130,000 tons of 
cotton were produced, of which 127,646 tons were exported. Cotton 
earnings represented 59.02 percent of all export earnings, an in- 
crease over the 57.7 percent of 1978. Cotton plantations are 
presently located in the southern part of Mali where adequate 
rainfall is more dependable. The Government of Mali plans to ex- 
tend the production of cotton to northern and central Mali, where 
rainfall is unpredictable, but where irrigated areas are now 
available for crop production. Peanuts, once Mali's principal ex- 
port crop, have declined in importance because of world market 
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conditions, Government price controls that discourage peanut 
farmers, and adverse weather conditions. In 1979, peanut product 
exports constituted only 7.6 percent of the total exports. 

Sugar, tea, and tobacco were exported in 1979 in small amounts. 


Livestock 


Since the catastrophic drought of 1973, Mali has been attempting 
to rebuild its herds. The Government estimates that the herds 
have now been reconstituted to the pre-1973 levels. In 1972, ex- 
ports of animals and animal products constituted 20.4 percent of 
all exports; in 1979 they constituted 16.3 percent of the total 
exports. 


Fishing 


Mali was once an important supplier of dried fish to West Africa. 
Fish exports have continued to decline from the 10,000-ton level 
of 1968-71 because of inadequate rainfall. To increase production, 
the Government of Mali has launched, with foreign assistance, 
"Operation Peche" at Mopti. Government figures indicate 5,728 

tons of dried/smoked fish were produced in 1979, of which 1,281 
tons were exported. Because fishing is carried out by a large 
number of individual fishermen who sell their catch independently 
and outside Government control, the data on fish production are 
suspect. 


Manufacturing, Energy, and Mining 


Virtually all large industrial enterprises are owned by the Malian 
State, with the remaining few under mixed ownership. Most of 
these State enterprises have encountered severe and protracted 
financial and managerial difficulties. Privately owned enter- 
prises do exist, and their number is gradually increasing, but 
they are limited to either small or medium size. The present 
structure of Malian industry is characterized by the dominance of 
a few large public companies, mostly processing local raw materials 
for domestic and export markets, and by a smaller private sector 
consisting of a number of small and mainly foreign-owned firms in- 
volved in miscellaneous activities. The cotton textile industry 
is Mali's largest single employer in the industrial sector and is 
an important contributor to foreign exchange earnings. In 1979, 
the textile industry earned over $65 million. Peanut processing 
is another industrial activity in Mali, earning $8.4 million in 
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1979. The production of refined sugar, which reached the 20,000- 
ton level in 1978, dropped to 18,000 tons in 1979. 


Hydroelectric resources now complement thermal power. The 
Selinque Dam is partially operational and is providing an addi- 
tional 9 megawatts of power, bringing Mali's total power potential 
to 45 megawatts. With the completion of the dam in 1982, Mali 
will have a power potential of 80 megawatts. 


Mining activities increased in 1979. The U.S.S.R. is assisting 
with a gold mining operation in Kalana, which was expected to pro- 
duce about 400 kilograms in 1980. Japanese and French firms are 
exploring for uranium. Mali finished construction of its first 
phosphate processing plant in 1979. The plant has a production 
capacity of 50,000 tons. Deposits of bauxite, iron, copper, 
nickel, and manganese have been located but are not now deemed 
commercially exploitable. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
The Investment Climate 


A review of the operative Malian investment regulations would in- 
dicate that the investment climate for U.S. business remains fa- 
vorable in Mali. Executive Order 76-81, the most recent Code of 
Investments, offers certain incentives, mostly in the form of tax- 
free privileges for 5 to 10 years, to companies prepared to invest 
in areas of interest to the Government of Mali; e.g., food han- 
dling and processing industries, veterinary products, metallurgi- 
cal industries, energy production, construction, and tourism. Al- 
though Mali has abided by its investment code, manufacturers are 
required to offer the Government a percentage ownership (10 to 15 
percent). Foreign technical and managerial personnel may be em- 
ployed as long as their numbers are limited and well defined in 
the initial agreement. This initial agreement is all-important to 
the new investor in Mali. The agreement should cover all possible 
contingencies, as changing an agreement is difficult once it has 
been approved by the Government. Mali does not prohibit the im- 
portation of goods from any country; however, intergovernmental 
agreements make products from the European economic community area 
more profitable because of reverse tariff preferences. 


The Malian franc is officially maintained at a fixed rate of 100 
Malian francs equal 1 French franc, which implies a fixed rate for 
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the CFA franc of 2 Malian francs equal 1 CFA franc. Transactions 
in nonfranc currencies take place at exchange rates based on 
those prevailing in the Paris exchange market. 


Obstacles to Investment 


There are various obstacles to be overcome by any U.S. company 
wishing to invest in Mali: the company will be required to deal 
almost exclusively in French; there is a lack of qualified Malian 
personnel in management and technical fields; Mali's administra- 
tive, industrial, and communications infrastructure is not well 
developed; and service facilities and personnel to keep equipment 
operating are very limited. It should be noted that the pace of 
business in Mali is notably slower than in the United States. 


Current U.S. Investment 
The only significant U.S. direct investments in Mali at present 


are Texaco, with $1.1 million in marketing, and Mobil Oil, with 
roughly $1.0 million, also in marketing activity. 


investment Opportunities 


The most promising fields for investment in the near term are in 
agro-industry, meat processing, transportation of meat products, 
and possibly vegetable processing. These fields present oppor- 
tunities for American technology to be used quickly and effective- 
ly. Over the longer term, investment possibilities include fer- 
tilizer production, mining and mineral processing industries, and 
freshwater fish production. 


*% U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1981—341-007/362 








